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REPORT OF THE CITY-COUNTY COMMITTEE 1 OF THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

BY CLYDE LYNDON KING 
University of Pennsylvania 

The conclusions in this report are based upon certain local studies of 
the relation between city and county made especially for the Committee 
by: Prof. 0. C. Hormell, on "Boston's County Problems;" Mr. H. S. 
Gilbertson, on "The New York County System;" Mr. Fred W. Catlett, 
on "The Relation of Seattle to the County of King;" Messrs. Winston 
Paul (secretary of the Citizens Federation of Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey) and H. S. Gilbertson, on "Counties of the First Class in New 
Jersey;" Prof. Frank G. Bates (associate professor, department of eco- 
nomics and social science, Indiana University) on "City-County Relations 
in Indianapolis;" Mr. Percy V. Long (city attorney, San Francisco) on 
"The City and County of San Francisco;" Hon. Lewis R. Works (judge, 
the superior court, Los Angeles) on "Los Angeles," and Dr. Clyde 
Lyndon King on "The City and County of Philadelphia and of Denver. " 
The work is further based upon the studies made by Doctors Arthur 
Ludington and F. D. Bramhall, which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
American Political Science Association, February, 1912, and also upon 
the twenty-four monographs in the volume on County Government, pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Political and Social Science in May, 
1913, which were secured and edited by the chairman of the committee. 
The committee has had in all its activities the suggestions and coopera- 
tion of Prof. John A. Fairlie. 

The committee has endeavored to make a searching study of these 
monographs in order to find out whether or not certain principles might 
be evolved from them that would apply more or less accurately to the 

1 The members of the city-county committee are as follows: Dr. Arthur Crosby 
Ludington, of New York City; Mr. H. S. Gilbertson, executive secretary, National 
Short Ballot Organization; Dr. F. D. Bramhall, of the University of Chicago; 
Mr. Fred W. Catlett, attorney-at-law, Seattle, Washington; Dr. O. C. Hormell, 
department of history, Bowdoin College, and Dr. Clyde Lyndon King, of the de- 
partment of political science, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. King is chairman 
of the committee. 
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city-county situation in all parts of the United States. The city- 
county situation is a twilight zone in the sphere of American govern- 
ment to which public attention has not been adequately directed. With 
the thought of stimulating constructive activity for such governmental 
units, the following suggestions are made. They are made with the full 
knowledge that their efficacy will depend solely on their adaptation to 
local needs, and not on their wholesale adoption. 

The relation of towns and cities to counties in the United States falls 
into three general groups : (1) the rural county with no significant indus- 
trial or urban interests; (2) the county containing several towns or cities 
whose interests are more industrial than agricultural, and (3) densely 
populated areas whose interests are strictly urban. 

I. THE RURAL COUNTY 

The rural county, with distinctly rural interests, and containing no 
urban sections save those whose interests are intimately related to 
agriculture, it is not within the special province of this report to discuss. 

The committee finds, however, in such counties, urgent need for a 
shorter ballot. The governmental interests of such counties would best 
be furthered by a unicameral body of about five commissioners elected at 
large in which all power and responsibility relating to county government 
are centralized. If the county includes urban populations in sufficient 
number so that the board would be dominated solely by either the 
rural or urban group, this principle would have to be modified in 
some such manner as is recommended in the class of counties next to be 
discussed. The organ of county government must be sufficiently im- 
portant to attract public attention and public scrutiny. 

The county's administrative officers now elected could then be ap- 
pointed either by this body or by the state authorities. Those having 
to do with the county as an organ for the satisfaction of local needs 
could be appointed by the county, commission, those acting as state 
agents could be appointed by the governor of the state. Court officials 
could be appointed by the courts. The committee is unanimous in its 
belief, however, that the appointment, by the judiciary, of other than 
court officials, such as is the practice in Philadelphia (where the court of 
common pleas appoints the board of revision of taxes, the board of inspec- 
tors of the Reed Street and the Holmesburg Prison, the commissioners of 
Fairmount Park, the board of education, nine members of the board of 
viewers of Philadelphia County and the board of directors of city trusts) 
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is vicious in its results, and should be abolished. Appointments by the 
judiciary should be limited strictly to court officials in order that the 
judicial functions may be kept distinct. 

A study of many of the county officials now usually elected will show 
that there is little justification for their election, if, indeed, for the exist- 
ence of some of them. An illustration in point is the office of coroner. 
This office as it exists at the present time is not only useless, but in many 
cases it is a positive menace to the administration of criminal justice. 
The duties of the office are usually performed under loose statutory 
provisions not adapted to present-day conditions. The duties of coroner 
require considerable knowledge of both medical and legal matters, and 
no single individual can be expected to be properly qualified in both sub- 
jects. Wherever possible there should be substituted for the coroner a 
medical examiner who is an expert pathologist. The hearings on the 
causes of violent deaths could then be held before a police court judge or 
other competent magistrate; and the office of medical examiner could be 
attached to that of the district attorney in order that the latter may be 
able to make the best use of evidence in criminal cases. The number of 
county elective officers can readily be reduced through the elimination 
or appointment of other officers. 

II. THE FEDERATED COUNTY 

In many counties there are several distinct towns or cities with indus- 
trial interests more or less different from the agricultural interests, yet 
also containing agricultural districts whose interests must be taken into 
account. The problem here is to give representation to each of the 
factors. 

A typical situation is that of Essex County, New Jersey, as shown in 
the monograph by Messrs. Paul and Gilbertson, on Counties of the First 
Class in New Jersey. Essex County contains sixteen municipalities 
classified under the state law as towns, villages, boroughs and cities. 
These municipalities vary from a population of 442 to 347,469. In 
addition there are four townships with populations varying from one to 
nine thousand. A similar situation exists in Los Angeles and Alameda 
Counties, California. Alameda County comprises an area of approxi- 
mately 843 square miles, contains a population of 265,000 people and 
embraces several incorporated cities and towns varying in population 
from 808 to 156,674. 

Your committee feels that this situation warrants the creation of 
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a single county legislative body. In many cases this body could be 
created on the federal plan. It believes that the federal type would be 
better than election at large because public opinion and scrutiny have 
already been focused upon the mayors and elective officials of the city on 
the one hand, and upon the elective officials of the township or other 
governmental unit representing farmers' interests on the other hand. 

A type of the federation recommended is that recently created for 
a Public Utility District in California. The board of directors en- 
trusted with the management of this district is composed as follows: 
the mayor or president of the board of trustees or other governing body 
of each city and the chairman of the board of supervisors of the county if 
incorporated territory is included; a member of the city council or other 
person selected by the council from each city having at least 5000 regis- 
tered voters; and an additional member of the council or other person for 
each additional 10,000 voters. In effect, this board of directors will 
include: the mayor and one other member from both Alameda and Rich- 
mond; the mayors of Albany, Emeryville, Haywards, Piedmont and San 
Leandro; the mayor and two others from Berkeley; the mayor and four 
others from Oakland, and the chairmen of the boards of supervisors in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties. This gives a board of nineteen 
men, so composed as to give at once both permanency of policy and 
popular control. 

If anything this is too large a board. If the federal plan creates too 
large a board, some other method of selection will have to be devised, 
such as electing a rather small board of members by a limited number 
of relatively large districts, using the large municipalities and the district 
rural units as much as possible. 

The functions of this central legislative body would vary with the 
needs of each locality. In the matter of taxation it would be the unit 
both for the assessment and collection of taxes. Your committee unre- 
servedly favors the state centralization in the supervision of collection of 
taxes. 2 Such centralization does away with the evils inherent in decen- 
tralization of assessment, namely, inequalities in assessment between 
the communities at the expense of the more honest communities. More- 
over, the multiplication of taxation agencies means unnecessary expense. 

2 Such as has been developed in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
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A second function of this legislative body would be at least advisory 
control over the police of the various towns and districts. The extent 
of this control would depend upon the degree of continuity of urban 
populations and the character and homogeneity of police requirements. 
It is futile for certain municipalities to enforce their laws in certain par- 
ticulars when another municipality at its border is allowed to run wide 
open. A third function should unquestionably be the control over inter- 
urban railways and city-country roads. Professor Bates, in his study of 
the situation in Indianapolis, points out the overlapping of responsibility 
between city, township and county authorities for the construction and 
repair of country-to-city roads. Though cities build improved roads to 
their limits, they soon find that the returns to the city through better 
traffic from outlying regions is definitely impaired for want of county or 
township action. Somewhat analogous is the matter of sewer construc- 
tion in outlying districts beyond the city limits. Proprietors of proposed 
additions, and residents in suburban areas have found both legal and 
practical questions when they endeavor to get adequate connection with 
sewer systems. Such a central legislative body could be practically the 
agency for controlling a metropolitan sewer system. In Hudson County, 
New Jersey, where the community is closely built up, such a federated 
system could also be of service in fire prevention and could act as the 
authorities for a metropolitan fire district. 

And finally this federal legislative body could act in an advisory 
function in the regulation of public utilities. Your committee is un- 
reservedly in favor of centralization in the state of ultimate control over 
the regulation of municipal utilities. This seems to be necessitated by 
the great increase in absentee ownership and by the dependence of one 
community upon another for proper extension and supervision of utility 
services. Local bodies, however, could render distinct advisory service, 
and might, in the larger urban centers, have regulatory powers subject to 
appeal to and revision by the state board. 

III. THE COUNTY CITY 

The third situation is that where there are dense industrial areas with 
interests essentially urban. 

A typical example of this situation is Philadelphia where the bound- 
aries of the city and county are coterminus but where there is no unit 
in city-county administration. Thus the following departments, which 
spent $18,042,970.55 in 1912, and requested $20,006,460.15 in 1914, are 
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under the control of the mayor: department of supplies, civil service 
commission, department of public safety, department of health and 
charities, department of public works, permanent committee on compre- 
hensive plans, Pennsylvania Nautical School, art jury, board of recrea- 
tion, department of wharves, docks and ferries, department of city 
transit. The following departments, though they spent $11,696,220.52 
in 1912, and requested $16,623,155.64 in 1914, are financed through the 
council but are independent of the mayor : city controller, city treasurer, 
board of revision of taxes, receiver of taxes, department of law, city com- 
missioners, clerk of quarter sessions, prothonotary, coroner, recorder of 
deeds, register of wills, district attorney, sheriff, Philadelphia County 
prison, commissioners of Fairmount Park, commissioners of sinking fund, 
board of education, board of viewers of Philadelphia County, board of 
mercantile appraisers, board of registration commissioners, Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 
board of directors of city trusts, Free Library of Philadelphia, Eastern 
State Penitentiary, and select and common councils. This diffusion 
of administrative responsibility leads not only to duplication but to ineffi- 
ciency and waste in the non-city departments. 

Thus the total expense, according to Bulletin No. 84 issued by the 
Philadelphia bureau of municipal research, for the distinctly city offices 
increased but 1.8 per cent for 1912 over 1911 while the total expense 
incurred for the county departments in 1912 increased 4.6 per cent over 
those of 1911. The total increase for all city and county departments 
was 3.2 per cent. 

Such was the situation in Denver during the years from 1904 to 
1911 when the boundaries of the city and county of Denver were co- 
terminus but when the court by judicial decree prevented consolidation 
under a single legislative and administrative control. During this 
period the independent county officials in Denver and the institutions 
supervised by them were incompetently manned, uneconomically admin- 
istered and in many cases wholly corrupt. Such is typical of the situa- 
tion that tends to exist wherever there is such overlapping of city and 
county functions. The city officials are elected under the closest public 
scrutiny; the county officials under practically no public scrutiny. The 
result is that the city administration grows relatively more efficient and 
county administration shows no improvement or grows relatively more 
and more wasteful. 

The administrative consolidation of the county of Suffolk and the 
city of Boston is also not as complete as might be desired. Thus there is 
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a separate registry department for the city and for the county. The 
city registrar is appointed by the mayor under civil service regulations 
while the register of deeds for the county is elected by the people. The 
county department for the year 1911-1912 cost the city |56,000 while 
the city department cost but $38,000. There seems to be no fundamen- 
tal reason, concludes Dr. Hormell in his special monograph on Boston's 
County Problems, why these separate departments could not be consoli- 
dated into a single department. The sheriff, likewise, is an elected 
county official, for Suffolk County, and might well be dispensed with. 
His functions as a court officer could be exercised by an appointee of the 
court; his duties in relation to keeping the peace could better be per- 
formed by the police department. Greater efficiency would be secured 
and a simpler and more logical organization of Boston and Suffolk 
County could be brought about by the complete elimination of all other 
county officials. 

Hudson County, New Jersey, offers a similar need for consolidation. 
It presents a most remarkable physical unity, while the urban unity is so 
great that it is impossible to tell where one municipality ends and 
another begins. The interests of all Hudson County are primarily 
urban and industrial, yet there is needless duplication of government 
through thirteen different municipalities whose populations vary from 
3163 to 267,779. 

Mr. Catlett's study of the relation of the city of Seattle to the county 
of King shows a similar need for consolidation there. The total popula- 
tion of the county is 284,500 — 237,000 of whom are within the limits of 
the city of Seattle. 

The way for consolidation has already been opened in this country by 
the examples of San Francisco and Denver. The government of Denver 
City and County is now administered exclusively through a commission of 
five men. The government of San Francisco was formerly administered 
by a mayor, recorder, board of aldermen, board of assistant aldermen, 
which two boards were styled "common council, " treasurer, comptroller, 
street commissioners, collector of city taxes, city marshal, city attorney, 
and two assessors for each city ward. The county officers included a 
district attorney, county clerk, county attorney, county surveyor, sheriff, 
recorder, assessor, coroner, treasurer, public administrator, and county 
board of supervisors. The government is now vested in a single council 
and a mayor with appointive power. The result of consolidation in both 
Denver and San Francisco, as in other cities in the United States where 
this duplication does not exist, has been economies, efficiency, simpli- 
fication and responsiveness of government. 
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Your committee believes that one of the fundamental standards now 
to be attained by such urban areas is the adoption of the English system 
whereby a city, on gaining a given population will have automatically, 
not only the powers inherent to it as a municipality of its class, but also 
all the powers bestowed upon the county government. In England a bor- 
ough automatically becomes a county borough with the powers both of a 
municipality and a county when it reaches a population of 50,000. A 
similar system is practiced in Prussia, though ministerial decree not 
merely the acquisition of a given population, is necessary for consolida- 
tion. 

Your committee recommends that a standard be adopted for each of 
our states whereby a city, upon attaining a given population, dependent 
upon the needs of each of the states, shall automatically become a 
county-city with powers both of a municipality and a county, with co- 
terminous boundaries, a single legislative body, and a centralized 
executive. 

As to the structure of government for such a county-city, a single body 
elected at large is recommended. This principle could be adapted to the 
largest municipalities by the election of a minority of the board, say 
four of the nine members, from the large divisions of the city. The large 
bicameral council is universally giving way to the small unicameral 
council in every part of the United States where the cities themselves 
have had anything to do with framing their own charters for efficiency. 
Even in Philadelphia, which has a council of 132 members — 47 in the 
select council and 85 in the common council — -there is a movement on 
foot for the creation of a small council with a single chamber. Expe- 
rience there, as the experience elsewhere, has always been that the coun- 
cil is large when it comes to escaping responsibility for legislative or 
administrative acts, but is very small when it comes to determining what 
is actually to be done for partisan ends. Thus in Philadelphia legislation 
is actually accomplished by a small group of about 9 men instead of 132 
men as seems to be the case. We believe that the form of government 
should conform to the practice. 

This small legislative body, as indicated above, should have all legis- 
lative powers both for the city and county. But their power and author- 
ity should end there. The responsibility for administration should be 
vested solely in the administrators, preferably in a single elective or 
appointive official. In cities of larger size, certainly in cities of over 
1,000,000 population, as in Philadelphia, your committee is unanimously 
of the belief that the mayor should be elective and all appointive power 
centered in him. 
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For cities of smaller size it would no doubt be better if the responsible 
administrative official were appointed rather than elected and be known 
by some such title as the county manager. Hudson and Essex Counties, 
New Jersey, have already an independently elected official known as the 
county supervisor. The law states that this official ''shall be the chief 
executive officer of the county and may recommend the board of chosen 
freeholders to pass such measures as he may deem necessary or expedient 
for the welfare of the county. " He is directed "to be vigilant and active 
in causing the laws and ordinances of the county to be executed and en- 
forced," and is given supervisory powers over administration and veto 
powers over the resolutions and ordinances passed by the board of free- 
holders. This office can be made of the very highest importance and a 
power for efficient administration. 

Among others, the specific duties of the county manager would be: 
(1) to act as purchasing agent; (2) to supervise the business adminis- 
tration of the county; (3) to prepare the county budgets; (4) to keep 
the county's books. He should be a thoroughly trained official equipped 
with the knowledge of modern administrative methods, and with the 
capacity of a thorough executive. His tenure should be at the pleasure 
of the board, and the board should not be restricted in its choice to resi- 
dents of the city. He should have power to appoint all subordinates 
and heads of departments. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the merit system should be ap- 
plied to county as well as municipal administrative officials. In certain 
places, such as Los Angeles, both the city and the county have civil serv- 
ice commissions, each with its efficiency bureau. County civil service 
is in effect in certain counties of New Jersey under the state civil service 
commission which supervises municipal and county examinations for 
appointments. The want of the merit system as applied to county sub- 
ordinates has meant, both in Philadelphia and in Boston, that officials 
dismissed from the city service for reasons of incompetency, inefficiency 
or dishonesty have often been reemployed in the county service. In 
this extension of the merit system to the higher grade of governmental 
employees, your committee wishes to recommend, however, that the 
practice of non-assembled examinations be extended, that the widest 
possible discretion be left to the administrative officials and that there be 
no resident limitations upon applicants. 

There are many urgent reasons why there should be no residence limi- 
tations upon engineers, bureau chiefs and all those in expert service. 
One of these is that local opposition to "aliens" is based at times on the 
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knowledge that the local expert is amenable to social and economic 
pressure that will tend to make him "safe and sane, " in other words often 
dishonest. And if faith in the expert is to develop, all taint of dishonesty 
or amenability to "pressure" must be eliminated. How many cases 
could be cited by this group of political scientists of virile and honest crit- 
icisms of local public utilities, say, that come from within the city ! The 
number is few indeed. A second equally poignant reason for no residence 
limitation on experts for governmental service is that the honesty, effi- 
ciency and competent standards of experts will best be furthered by the 
creation of a national supply of such experts to the end that evidence of 
"taint" will reflect on the expert's standing among his associates. This 
is a factor of no small importance in developing a class of experts in whom 
the public can have a righteous faith. 

There is need not only for uniformity of accounting in city-county 
areas but also for state supervision of accounting in order that expenses 
charged against one thing in one county may not be charged against a 
different thing in another county, thus baffling any comparative analysis 
of the cost of government. There is need for standardized reports of a 
character that would have meaning alike to citizen and official. 

The county city should be its own unit for the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes. Your committee believes that taxation requires state 
supervision and inspection of county assessors and assessments. Public 
health protection is in need of intimate state regulation through the de- 
partment of health, yet the city must have ample powers to handle all 
purely local questions. 

In all three classes of counties discussed above, many duplications 
of offices and unnecessary expense could be eliminated if the central 
county legislative body controlled such matters as the inspection of 
milk. The several towns and cities in Essex County, New Jersey, draw 
their milk supply from scores of dairies. These dairies are in turn sub- 
jected to inspection by each municipality. A central agency could make 
more frequent and thorough inspections at a decidedly less cost. 

The sheriff, in many states, can be appointed by the governor, though 
it will be difficult to overcome the force of tradition that these officials 
should be elected. Some states may be ready for appointment of prose- 
cuting attorneys either by the governor or by the attorney-general. In 
those states where the judicial administration is a state affair, with state 
appointed judges, the city boundaries should be the limits of a judicial 
district. This should be so without exception where city and county are 
co-terminous. Such a district should have a centralized system of inferior 
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courts under the head of a chief justice having authority to distribute 
the judicial business among the several judges within the municipality. 
In states where the administration of justice is in the hands of locally 
elected or appointed judges or justices there should be a municipal court 
after the plan of the Chicago municipal court. There is distinct need 
for consolidation of judicial authorities in all the larger urban areas. The 
supervision of penal and correctional institutions should rest more and 
more in the state and less and less in the local community whether it be 
county or city. 

Whether this reconstruction of county and city government come 
through special legislation, through optional legislation giving to the city 
and county the privileges of a choice between statutes and the referen- 
dum, or through home rule, as in California, will depend largely upon the 
political attitudes and customs of the various sections of the country. 
That such readjustment is necessary for efficiency seems amply war- 
ranted by the facts. 



